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FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
BRADGATE PARK, THE RESIDENCE OF LADY JANE GREY. 
“The palsied hand of Ruin is on our House.” Real Old Play. 


“If any one would choose to pay Antiquity a visit, and sec 
her in her grand tiara of turrets, see her in all her gloomy glory, 

—not dragging on a gracelcss existence, in ruined cell, with dis- 
ordered dress, and soiled visage ; but clad in seemly habiliments. 
bearing a staid, proud, and glowing countenance, and dwelling 
in a home that seems charmed, and not distracted by time; let 
such a one go to the wooded solitudes, the silent courts, the pic- 
tured walls, and rich embrowned floors of Warwick Castle.” 

This is the direction of a writer in the London Maguzine. 
[Let me have permission also to speak my advice to the reader. 

Reader !—Art thou a lover of those grand and melancholy 
places in which virtue hath thriven, or genius abided, or beauty 
reigned? Art thou a melancholy worshipper of the memories 
of the great and good, and wouldst have thy worship solemnized 
by scenes which are covered with gentle recollections, and which 
seem by their decay to have sy mpathized with the fortunes of 
their mortal deities? Go thy ways to the lone and melancholy 
ruin in Bradgate Park—walk in the majestic solitude of its 
strange and romantic valley—and hear and feel the wild evening 
voice of its brook. Or shouldst thou desire to remain by hey 
home-fire side, and to read—ayve—read aloud of a spot which 
innumerable circumstances may prevent thee from visiting and 
wandering in; listen to one who owes it no common remem- 
brances,—who gathered in its quiet unassuming paradise no 
common peace,—who went to it sick in mind and body, and 
who came away from it refreshed, even as the pilgrim that hath 
reached the spring, and is returning. 

It is now six or seven years, since, at the persuasion of some 
very kind friends, who, pitying the maladies, mental and bodily, 
VoL. Il.—Sat. Mag. 2C 
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to which I was a slave, craved of me to accompany them into 
Leicestershire, I first entered Bradgate Park. By some pecu- 
liar and early ties, my lady-friend was bound to this memorable 
place; and her family having sojourned on the borders of the 
park, she had in childhood become intimate with the deer-keeper, 
and in his cottage she, her husband, and myself, were hospitably 
and quite happily accommodated. We remained there a month, 
and in that time I made a healthful acquaintance with the trees 
and with the air,—and indulged in a passion of the memory 
(if I-may so stretch the phrase) for the birth-place, and the 
abode of the beautiful and the unfortunate Jane Grey—the 
daughter of the House of Suffolk—the lady of the noble Dudley 
—the friend and scholar of honest and kind-hearted Ascham— 
the sweet and girlish reader of the Greek and the Latin, the 
Chaldaic and the Arabic! I visited over and over again every 
nook of the building, crumbling, ruined, and confounded as it 
is; and I wandered into every sequestered and romantic angle 
and upland of the forest,—rebuilding, by aid of that goodly 
mason, the imagination, each broken tower and disordered wall, 

and honouring some conceived window with the image of the 
gracious young creature, leaning her head upon her slight hand, 
and reading the Phedon in its mystic characters in the evening 
sun. Her pleasant tutor, for such I must call Master Ascham, 
hath writ that nothing could distract her from these her wondrous 
and unsexlike studies. Not the chiding of parents, nor the noble 
pleasures of the forest chase,—nor the harmonies of youthful 
societies—nor the gallant example of her ladies, and the enchant- 
ment of the place. There she sat discoursing with the learned 
Greek, and fitting her young and patient heart for the philoso- 
phical regard of a bitter world which she had thereafter to en- 
counter, and for the uncomplaining sufferance with which she 
met her fatal sorrows, and untimely death. How brief is beauty! 
This gentle lady had passed through the perils of infancy—the 
tediousness of strict scholastic labour—the chidings, the remon- 
strances, the anxieties of parental care—the fleeting joy of her 
girlish love—the welcome and tender devotions of Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley—her marriage—her wedded peace and happiness 
.—the Mary-persecution—her fatal trial and condemnation—her 
husband’s death on a scaffold—her own execution!—and all ere 
she was seventeen years of age. In this poor breath of life— 
this bitter instant—the most beautiful and sainted lady of Eng- 
land had suffered her birth and death. No mind that hath a 
thought—no heart that hath a feeling—but must in the lonely 
ruin of Bradgate Forest be made the better and wiser for its 
wholesome and searching associations. And I cannot conceive 
of that temperament so gay as not to quail on some jut of the 
rocks, or near some noising angle of the brook, and beget a 
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seriousness and a sad vision of the hapless Jane; a seriousness 
better than all mirth—a vision such as doth “rise without a 
sleep,” and sweeter than all that can be called realized joy. 

I remember it was a very beautiful autumnal evening (I am 
strictly faithful in my relation of facts, however I may wander 
in my meditations,) when we left Leicester, passed through the 
turbulent and poaching little village of Anstey—about three 
miles from Leicester, as I conjecture, though for greater cer- 
tainty, as the law expresses it, I crave leave to refer to Paterson 
—and descended the irregular and sloping field that leads down 
into the forest, and to the deer-kecper’s cottage. The sky was 
ruddy and rich, and looked as ripe as a harvest field, from the 
extreme heat and cloudliness of the foregone day. ‘The forest 
rose as it were from a depth beneath us, and displayed before 
our eyes clumps and extents of old noble trees,—openings of 
sallow and ripe grass,—the silver threading of a perplexed brook- 
let, which was as narrow and meandering as a fairy’s silken clue, 
unwound to conduct some favoured princess to her palace: we 
beheld distant and sky-bound hills—caught glimpses of a shat- 
tered building, standing in warm brown fragments of colour, in 
the veyy brickwork that seemed, and always seems to me, an 
architectural history of the age of Elizabeth ; ; and below us, in 
the quiet depth of the entrance of the forest, stood the cottage 
of the keeper, all alone, and sending its white wood-smoke up 
as from some domestic altar, in token to heaven of peasant de- 
votion, and grateful content. 

The keeper—worthy A. (nay, why should I disguise a 
name which his manly, frank, and sensible mind may make him 
free to hear, and proud to have uttered ?)—the keeper, Harry 
Adams,—I am now guilty of a familiarity which I never took 
in his presence,—had been on business to Leicester that day, it 
being market day; and he rode just a-head of us on a switch- 
tailed old mare that might have carried old Roger Ascham for 
aught I could, by her apparent age, guess to the contrary. I 
drove a one-horse chaise, the first time I should think that ever 
so town-like a vehicle had convulsed its way through the pitfalls 
and fearful varieties of that amazing road. We talked little on 
our way,—and rode with extreme slowness; indeed the hump- 
backed lane set its deformities against a trot. Adams ploughed 
his way before us with a serene gravity; and so, thought I, 
have I often, quite in my boyhood, seen the English husbandman 
ride homeward through the outskirts of my native town, slowly, 
pensively, and alone, when I have been straggling back from the 
river bank on a Saturday evening, where i had been cozening 
the silly perch all the livelong holiday afternoon: such was in- 
deed my thought! And, oh! how easily and well are opposite 
scenes joined together by some gliding association—even as vou 
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to which I was a slave, craved of me to accompany them into 
Leicestershire, I first entered Bradgate Park. By some pecu- 
liar and early ties, my lady-friend was bound to this memorable 
place ; and her family having sojourned on the borders of the 
park, she had in childhood become intimate with the deer-keeper, 
and in his cottage she, her husband, and myself, were hospitably 
and quite happily accommodated. We remained there a month, 
and in that time I made a healthful acquaintance with the trees 
and with the air,—and indulged in a passion of the memory 
(if I-may so stretch the phrase) for the birth-place, and the 
abode of the beautiful and the unfortunate Jane Grey—the 
daughter of the House of Suffolk—the lady of the noble Dudley 
—the friend and scholar of honest and kind-hearted Ascham— 
the sweet and girlish reader of the Greek and the Latin, the 
Chaldaic and the Arabic! I visited over and over again every 
nook of the building, crumbling, ruined, and confounded as it 
is; and I wandered into every sequestered and romantic angle 
and upland of the forest,—rebuiiding, by aid of that goodly 
mason, the imagination, each broken tower and disordered wall, 

and honouring some conceived window with the image of the 
gracious young creature, leaning her head upon her slight hand, 

and reading the Phedon in its mystic characters in the evening 
sun. Her pleasant.tutor, for such I must call Master Ascham, 
hath writ that nothing could distract her from these her wondrous 
and unsexlike studies. Not the chiding of parents, nor the noble 
pleasures of the forest chase,—nor the harmonies of youthful 
societies—nor the gallant example of her ladies, and the enchant- 
ment of the place. There she sat discoursing with the learned 
Greek, and fitting her young and patient heart for the philoso- 
phical regard of a bitter world which she had thereafter to en- 
counter, and for the uncomplaining sufferance with which she 
met her fatal sorrows, and untimely death. How briet is beauty! 
This gentle lady had passed through the perils of infancy—the 
tediousness of strict scholastic labour—the chidings, the remon- 
strances, the anxieties of parental care—the fleeting joy of her 
girlish love—the welcome and tender devotions of Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley—her marriage—her wedded peace and happiness 


.—the Mary-persecution—her fatal trial and condemnation—her 


husband’s death on a scaffold—her own execution !—and all ere 
she was seventeen years of age. In this poor breath of life— 
this bitter instant—the most beautiful and sainted lady of Eng- 
land had suffered her birth and death. No mind that hath a 
thought—no heart that hath a feeling—but must in the lonely 
ruin of Bradgate Forest be made the better and wiser for its 
wholesome and searching associations. And I cannot conceive 
of that temperament so gay as not to quail on some jut of the 
rocks, or near some noising angle of the brook, and beget a 
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seriousness and a sad vision of the hapless Jane; a seriousness 
better than all mirth—a vision such as doth “rise without a 
sleep,” and sweeter than all that can be called realized joy. 

I remember it was a very beautiful autumnal evening (I am 
strictly faithful in my relation of facts, however I may wander 
in my meditations,) when we left Leicester, passed through the 
turbulent and poaching little village of Anstey—about three 
miles from-Leicester, as I conjecture, though for greater cer- 
tainty, as the law expresses it, J crave leave to refer to Paterson 
—and descended the irregular and sloping field that leads down 
into the forest, and to the deer-keeper’s cottage. The sky was 
ruddy and rich, and looked as ripe as a harvest field, from the 
extreme heat and cloudliness of the foregone day. The forest 
rose as it were from a depth beneath us, and displayed before 
our eyes clumps and extents of old noble trees;—openings of 
sallow and ripe grass,—the silver threading of a perplexed brook- 
let, which was as narrow and meandering as a fairy’s silken clue, 
unwound to conduct some favoured princess to her palace: we 
beheld distant and sky-bound hills—caught glimpses of a shat- 
tered building, standing in warm brown fragments of colour, in 
the veyy brickwork that seemed, and always seems to me, an 
architectural history of the age of Elizabeth ; ; and below us, in 
the quiet depth of the entrance of the forest, stood the cottage 
of the keeper, all alone, and sending its white wood-smoke up 
as from some domestic altar, in token to heaven of peasant de- 
votion, and grateful content. > 

The keeper—worthy A (nay, why should I disguise a 
name which his manly, frank, and sensible mind may make him 
free to hear, and proud to have uttered ?)—the keeper, Harry 
Adams,—I am now guilty of a familiarity which I never took 
in his presence,—had been on business to Leicester that day, it 
being market day; and he rode just a-head of us on a switch- 
tailed old mare that might have carried old Roger Ascham for 
aught I could, by her apparent age, guess to the contrary. [ 
drove a one-horse chaise, the first time I should think that ever 
so town-like a vehicle had convulsed its way through the pitfalls 
and fearful varieties of that amazing road. We talked little on 
our way,—and rode with extreme slowness ; indeed the hump- 
backed lane set its deformities against a trot. Adams ploughed 
his way before us with a serene gravity; and so, thought I, 
have I often, quite in my boyhood, seen the English husbandman 
ride homeward through the outskirts of my native town, slowly, 
pensively, and alone, when I have been straggling back from the 
river bank on a Saturday evening, where i had been cozening 
the silly perch all the livelong holiday afternoon: such was in- 
deed my thought! And, oh! how easily and well are opposite 
scenes joined together by some gliding association—even as you! 
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see in a theatre the separate parts of a wood, or of a heath, shot 
on and blended, by unseen hands, and as by magic. 

On arriving at the long old barred gate that pretended to pro- 
tect the entrance to the farm-yard, our guide dismounted, and 
led his reverend mare through to an opposite wicket, disburden- 
ed her oi her saddle and simple bridle, and showed her serene 
highness into the open park, where she just took one wholesome 
and orderly shake,—one look of luxurious indolence around 
her, and straightway proceeded to the cropping of her evening 
meal. Adams returned to offer us assistance, though I am vain 
encugh to account myself a decent hand at harnessing and un- 
harnessing a horse, from curb to crupper. 

Our horse being accordingly housed in a comfortable spacious 
stable, but littered with dried fern, instead of straw, at which I 
know more than one scrupulous nag that would have turned up 
the nose, spurning such a bed, we entered our worthy iriend’s 
cottage. We entered it through a maze of children, “ each 
under each,” and quite as tuneadde as the beagles of Theseus. 
The eldest was a fine healthy rosy girl, of about twelve years of 
age, with handsome and regular features, and possessing that 
natural and retired modesty which seldom fails to accompany 


true youthful grace and beauty. She stood somewhat apart, 


looking with her shy dark eyes askance at us, like one of her 


father’s fawns, from which she perchance caught this her so. 


pretty air the while it came fearfully at the dawn about the cot- 
tage, to get bread from her hand, and to. fleet away at the sun- 
rise. ‘This little girl held a baby-sister in her arms, as like to 
herseli as blossom is to blossom. Around the doorway crowded 
breeches-brother, and petticoat-brother, and pinafore-sister, and 
frock-sister, and every species of this urchin genus, some with 
bread, and some without, but none wanting it! The bigger 
ones marvelling at our coats and boxes,—the biggest ** encum- 
bering us with help, ’—and the lesser ones clinging to the clean 
tucked-up gown of their pleasant and welcoming mother, who 
stood intreating and rejoicing at our entry, yet continually mo- 
lested by unknown hands, which she removed from her gar- 
ments only to have them return, as some peasant girl brushes 
away the giddy murmuring, still returning gnats that swarm 
round her comely head. In vain she pleaded, protested, re- 
buked. There they clung with their round, crumby, rosy cheeks, 
and plump buttery fingers; they were her children, and she was 
their mother, and tiresome as they might be to her I should like 
to see the person that could or would have put them asunder. 
Inside the cottage, an aged and respectable mother of the mother 
sat spinning at the wheel,—she was the only one in whom joy 
and curiosity slumbered. Years had destroyed the wonder 
which a stranger creates; and she heard the din of her grand- 
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children without, and lost not a turn of her wheel, or a thread 
of her flax. She seemed to me sacred to the age of the place 
—akin to the ruin,—silent as the old decaying oak that brood- 
ed over the cottage wicket, and almost as unconscious of our 
approach. 

Our tea was delightful, our butter tasting as of country air, 
our cream rich as any that curded up to the silver brim of “a 
lordly dish” for Suffolk’s Countess, in Bradgate’s nobler days: 
—we sat in the tile-paved parlour, and had a talk of past times, 
to which 1 listened, and which gradualiy lighted up the manly 
countenance of Adams with gladness, and set his memory to 
work with great industry. i had ieisure to note him curiously ; 
and I thought I never saw the dignity of human nature so well 
asserted in humble life, as in the tall well-proportioned person 
of this keeper; in his strong, handsome, and evebiy marked 
countenance; and in that frank unobtrusive manner with which 
nature had endowed him. His voice was.extremely quiet, and 
his remarks were at once modest and sensible. I was much 
pleased to hear him eulogize the present Earl, then Lord Grey 
of Groby, and admire him for his condescension, and his higher 
powers of walking and shooting. Such a faithful and attached 
servant, so earnest in his wishes and intentions, so steady in the 
performance of his duties, I never beheld; and I sincerely hope 
that at the time I write this he is worthily remunerated, and 
relieved from many labours which often seemed to me to silently 
oppress him, though he never complained. 

We arose each morning, not with the lark, perhaps, but long 
before the sun had dried up the dew from the glittering grass. 
My window looked out across the brook, and up towards the 
ruin, and I never’so drank in the bright air as then, when I first 
unhasped my casement, and let in the noise of a thousand rooks, 
at the same time that I heartily admitted the cool spirit of the 
morning’s breath. ‘The throwing back of that jingling and 
diamond-paned window to its farthest limit, seemed to be the 
signal to the babbling geese, the lowing cattle in the park, the 
singing birds, the trees, wind-shaken,—all, to tell me that the 
day was up, and to rebuke me, with pastoral sounds, for stay- 
ing so idly in my bed-chamber. I used to speak to the little 
Adamites under the window, and inquire how long they had 
been abroad: and certainly in comparison with these sleepless 
urchins, I showed off “* poor indeed!” 

And now, suppose that the morning meal is despatched, let 
us, gentle reader, (thou art always by an author’s courtesy so 
ealled; and, in my present mood, I am not minded to curtail 
thee of the title,) let us go into the park, and enjoy one of those 
happy walks, which that place affords better than any other 
place I ever visited. We will idle on our way and discourse 
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pleasantly of all that may interest,—connecting the present with 
the past, and tenanting with creative thoughts the holy retreats 
of our melancholy ruin, so as almost to recall the times when 
they were indeed gay ind perfect,—when the laugh went round 
by day, and the dance by night,—when at morn the hound was 
loosed, "and the hawks unhooded,—and when at eve “ the lamps 
shone o’er fair women and brave men.” I will be to thee, gen- 
tle reader, a faithful guide, an honest narrator of the little I 
know.—Oh! that I could speak of the air, the water, and the 
light, in phrase as white and simple as that which characterizes 
the discourse of goodly Master Walton, when he talketh of the 
angle rod, and the silver river Lea! 


(T'o be continued.) 


em 
YROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


MARY ALLAN: A TALE. 


Oh! thou, who sleep’st where hazel bands entwine 
The vernal grass with paler violets drest : 
I would, sweet girl! thy humble bed were mine, 
And mine thy calm and enviable rest: 
For never more, by human ills opprest, 
Shall thy soft spirit fruitlessly repine! CHARLOTTE SmiTH. 
The interest which every sensitive mind feels in Highland 
scenery, does not arise merely from the bold and striking fea- 
tures which inert matter assumes in mountain landscapes. 
There is doubtless much that is fascinating in the outlines of 
natural scenery of the wildest kind—in the long lines of hill 
and upland, and the rich variety of wood and water—in the 
dark frowning masses of bare mountain cliff, which bound the 
view on every side—and the picturesque variety of flood, and 
lake, and plantation, which fill up the deep and beautiful straths. 
The feeling, however, has a deeper foundation. When we step 
on Highland ground, we feel that we are treading a land which 
is consecrated by the recollections of love and heroism—we 
breathe, as it were, the fresh air of freedom—and our imagi- 
nations dwell on the nameless majestic deeds which have sig- 
nalized, from immemorial time, the “ land of the mountain and 
the flood.” , I never ascend a Highland eminence, without be- 
ing irresistibly oppressed with a load of high and indefinite 
feelings of power and awe. Hill and dale, and rock and 
stream, seem pregnant with the images of sublime and stirring 
antiquity ; and those very fields, from which every trace of 
*‘ other times” has long departed, appear yet haunted by a dim 
and majestic shadow of former renown. Different minds ne- 
cessarily feel these impressions with different degrees of viva- 
city; but that mind must have very scanty resources of deep 
and solemn thoughtfulness within itself, which can derive no 
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warm and glowing lessons from our high hills and our deep 
glens, or which can reflect upon them the beautiful association 
of no sweet or romantic legend. 

The simple tale which [ am now to relate is one of those 
which sheds a consecrating light on the scene which wit- 
nessed it; and though its simple incidents happened within the 
memory of man, they breathe so much of the spirit of the 
“olden time,” that to me, at least, they are invested with a 
considerable portion of that sacredness, which only remote an- 
tiquity can, in its widest extent, bestow. 

Strath-Almond is one of the most lonely of these mountain 
defiles which intervene between the high grougds of the north 
of this kingdom. The summits of the hills which encircle it 
are covered over entirely with black moss and heath, and their 
sides, except in a few plots, where some hardy evergreens con- 
trive to struggle out a melancholy existence, are nothing but 
successive ridges of bare rock. The only spots where the 
hand of cultivation is at all visible, are here and there on the 
banks of the wild brawling stream, which rambles along the 
bottom of the defile; and these are rare, being only a few acres 
of arable ground around the pastoral huts which are scattered, 
at long intervals, at the bottom of the hills. 

Mary Allan was an only daughter of one of the inhabitants 
of this mountain retreat, and was considered, as well from her 
superior education, as from the grace and beauty of her per- 
son, the female ornament of the valley. John Allan, her father, 
was the wealthiest and most respectable shepherd, or ra:her 
farmer, in the Strath, and Mary, therefore, was not neglected 
by the rustic gallants, who were at all aware of the value of a 
beautiful wife and a bountiful dowry. The only youth, how- 
ever, who had made any impression on Mary’s heart was Wil- 
liam Lee, then a farm servant of her father’s, but who latterly 
exchanged ' 
“Following the plough upon the mountain side,” 
tor the more heroic occupation of following the arms of his 
native country, in the plains of the new world. The cause of 
this change was his aspiring to the hand of the Highland 
maiden, who was so generally beloved. The marked civili- 
ties paid by Mary to the lowest of her father’s servants, could 
not fail to attract the attention, as well as to excite the alarm, 
of the youthful suitors, who had an eye to John Allan’s flocks, 
as well as his daughter’s person; and long time did not elapse 
before this unfortunate young man became the object of the re- 
sentment of all the wealthy youth of the glen. His situation 
was at last rendered so irksome, that he determined to leave 
the place of his nativity, and taking the opportunity of a re- 
cruiting party, who paraded a neighbouring town, without 
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taking leave of his mistress, he accepted the king’s bounty, and 
set sail for the destination of his regiment, from which, it is 
believed, he never afterwards returned. 

The grief of Mary for this sudden and unexpected departure 
of her lover was almost insupportable; but she was obliged to 
cherish it in silence and secrecy. Her suitors, having got so 
easily rid of their dangerous rival, lost no time in plying all 
their efforts to get her fettered in the bonds of matrimony. 
Her father, fond — her to distraction, was too anxious to see 
his daughter well settled in life to be long in complying with 
the unremitted solicitations of so many lovers; and at last she 
was united, at his wish, and contrary to her own inclinations, 
to one of the young men who was considered rather opulent, 
and who had been most active in persecuting the unhappy Wil- 
liam Lee. Many of the old women in the glen still remember 
the bridal of Mary Allan; and often have I heard its ceremo- 
nies dolefully chaunted over by a venerable grandame, for the 
imstruction of a group of little urchins, who were eagerly 
crowding round a wintry ingle side, with gaping earnestness, 
to listen to them. 

‘“‘] ne’er could think it a gude sign,” said old Magaret Ali- 
son to me, the last time I went to inquire respecting Mary’s 
only surviving child, “I ne’er could think it was owre gude a 
sign,’ said she, assuming a look of mysterious solemnity, that 
seemed put on for the purpose of impressing her auditor with 
- an idea of her superior sagacity, “ when the salt tears streamed 
down frae the bonny bride’s face, on the green graves i’ the 
kirk-yard.” 

“ And that,” continued Elspeth Mathers, in the same so- 
lemn tone, ‘on the very first Sabbath she was kirkit—and a 
bonny sunny Sabbath it was.” 

“© Wha but kens,” said a third gossip, “ that cauld tears and 
new opened graves are nae mair canty than winding-sheets and 
death signs—and weel I wat, Mary Allan, that’s now dead and 
gane, kens the truth o’t!” 

Mary certainly felt comfortless and unhappy with her hus- 
band; but either from motives of pfudence, or from simple 
and artless notions of married life, she never expressed, by her 
conduct, any of her regrets and grievances. The affection 
which she showed towards her husband was, however, merely 
assumed. Her heart, in spite of herself, was still with William 
Lee, beyond the Atlantic, fighting the battles of his country ; 
and often has she been surprised in tears, with no mortal be- 
side her, on the banks of the lorn stream, where William and 
she first plighted their youthful vows. 

The secret evil which preyed at Mary’s heart was not, how- 
ever, always to lurk concealed. Her spirits began gradually 
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to deepen into a settled melancholy, and her health at last to 
exhibit a visible alteration. Instead of the light-hearted smiling 
girl, that was wont to be seen tripping to the kirk on a spring 
Sabbath, tricked out in all the gaudy finery of rustic life, you 
might now witness a pale and wasted figure, clothed in the sim- 
plest attire, and exhibiting the most chastened deportment; and 
she, who heretofore had been always foremost at the May-day 
sport, or the harvest merry-making, was now never seen but 
sitting lonely in the chimney-corner, or wandering, like a dis- 
consolate and broken hearted widow, by the unfrequented banks 
of the brook, or among the desolate and melancholy heather. 

This alteration could not long escape the penetration of 
Mary’s husband ; and, instead of softening, it had the effect of 
rendering still more unendurable his natural sour and unamia- 
ble disposition. It would be needless, and it would be end- 
less, to attempt recounting the different ways in which this 
savage and merciless rusian betrayed his coarse ill humour. 
Suffice it to say, that it grew to such excess, that at last the 
meek and passive Mary could no longer bear it. 

The sun had set ina chill and drizzling evening of spring, 
when this brutal monster came home in a state of intoxication. 
His natural temper, in addition to being stimulated by the 
strong liquors of which he had drank copiously, was rendered 
tenfold more caustic and irritable by the news which had been 
brought him, during the day, of the unexpected death of John 
Allan, without any legacy in his favour. In the most unteel- 
ing manner he told Mary of the death of her father; and, in 
the same breath, upbraided her with the disappointment he had 
suffered in not falling heir to his property. ‘This was too much 
for the already broken hearted Mary; and she decided upon 
taking that resolution, which had often occurred to her, but 
which, till then, she had never seriously determined to cary into 
execution. Cold and comfortless as the night was, she sallied 
forth; and, clothed almost in rags, bade an eternal adieu to the 
detested scene of her connubial misery. That long night the 
hapless Mary Allan never closed her eyes in slumber. Alone 
ard unprotected—labouring under a decline—without clothes— 
without sustenance, she pursued, at the cheerless dead of night, 
a wild, unfrequented path, which she would in other circum- 
stances not have ventured to tread alone in summer and in sun- 
shine. Not a human step once in a twelvemonth crossed that 
howling: wilderness ; and, in the minds of a simple pastoral 
people, it was associated with the personifications of a wild 
and romantic superstition. Surely some power more than hu- 
man watched that livelong night over the gentle traveller, and 
ministered that strength and courage, without whieh she must 
have sunk on the desolate moor. Mary’s strength, however, 
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had not long to undergo so flinty a probation. ‘lhe last shade 
of evening which she was to witness in this world, had already 
closed around her; and, with another setting sun, she was to 
sink into her long last slumber, and to mingle with the clods 
over which her wearied limbs now scarce supported her, 

I shall never forget the incidents of that day which closed 
this hapless female’s humble history. At the boundary of that 
dreary extent of heath over which Mary Allan wandered, there 
is a neat cottage, connected with some plots of cultivated 
ground, then possessed by a David Laidlaw, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted. ‘The traveller will easily distinguish it 
from the other cottages, which, like gems in a desert, people 
this interminable solitude, and give animation to the lonely 
moor, by its being built upon a green sloping upland, from 
which it commands a fine prospect of the Almond, as it widens 
into the loch of the same name. To that beloved house I was 
wont to go on a tour every annual spring time; and many a 
gleesome holiday have I spent, in roaming, with its happy in- 
mates, over the long moor, when gaudy with all the garish 
bioominess of spring, seeking for the nest of the green linnet 
among ti: resplendent broom and the scented whins. The day 
to which I allude was devoted to one of these boyish rambles. 
We had left the cottage, after an early breakfast, with the in- 
tention of visiting a mountain cataract that was distant among 
the hills. The aspect of the morning was enchanting. There 
had fallen, during the night a considerable quantity of rain; 
and the vapour, which was streaming from the tepid earth, 
under the radiance of the morning sun, had formed itself into 
a soft and silvery wreath of mist, which hung like a rich man- 
tle over the face of the landscape. ‘There was scarcely a breath 
of air; and, as we turned off into the wide common, the birds 
on the neighbouring furze were beginning to chant sweet 
hymns to the sunshine; and the smell of the moistened furze 
came mellowed to us from the glens, on which the bright mist 
still lay slumbering. As the sun rose higher, the vapour gra- 
dually floated up to heaven; and before we had reached the 
lynn of Langolme, the sun was high above the clear blue air 
of noon, and the landscape on every side spread out to the eye 
many a long line of wild moss and bright heath flowers, sleep- 
ing as silently and as festally beneath the radiant heaven as on a 
Sabbath of summer. All that day we roamed up and down in 
the romantic dells; and the aslant beams of the evening sun 
were lightly twinkling through the leaves of the woods, ere we 
ever once thought of returning to the cottage of our friend. 

It was on our return that we had the melancholy satisfaction 
of rescuing the heroine of this tale from an unseen death. We 
found her lying under a rugged hedge, verging fast to dissolu- 
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tion—sheltered by two lonely sycamores, which seemed also 
to be far advanced in the winter of their existence. Exhausted 
with fatigue, it appeared that she had sat down under their 
branches, and had fallen insensibly asleep; and the dampness 
of her clothes, which were removed from the influence of the 
spring sun by the boughs, had contributed, along with the cold- 
ness of the night, to accelerate the fatal effects of a malady 
which had been for a long period gradually, though impercepti- 
bly, undermining her health. In that dead sleep we bore her to 
the cottage of our friend, which fortunately was at no great dis- 
tance. It was not till almost every restorative that could be sug- 
gested was employed, that she showed the slightest signs of re- 
turning animation. Young as I then was, I yet remember the pale 
young woman, evidently in the agony of death, casting her mild 
blue eyes wildly around the room, and on the countenances 
watching her. Her countenance, though deadly pale, was sin- 
gularly expressive and touching; and it was lighted up, every 
now and then, by a passing hectic flush, which seemed to im- 
part a momentary warmth and animation to features now verg- 
ing fast towards settled iciness. It was evident to all that the 
hand of death was on her; and I could see, from the mournful 
and resigned countenances of my friends, who hung over the 
bed, as if she had been an only daughter of their own, that no 
hope was entertained of her recovery. 

“Carry me to mv William,” muttered the hapless Mary, in 
a wild, faint tone; and as she spoke, I fancied I could mark 
a faint sign of reviving animation flitting across her white fea- 
tures. “ Carry me to my William,” she repeated. 

“ Poor innocent!” said Mrs. Laidlaw, “ you will never be 
carried again but to the kirk-yard!” 

The hectic flush, which animated Mary’s sallow countenance, 
was only the bright gleam that precedes total extinction. Be- 
fore we had time to note it, it was gone; and the spirit that 

roduced it was gone along with it! 

The third day after, which was the Sabbath, was the day of 
Mary’s funeral. Not a relative came to assist in conveying 
her remains to the burying-ground. Unknown and strange 
hands were to let down her coffin into the dust: and she, whom, 
in the bloom of her maidenhood, all the young and the sprightly 
thought themselves honoured in attending, could not obtain one 
beloved hand to perform this last office to her memory. But, 
Mary! thy sleep is not less peaceful, though no company of 
relatives bore thee to thy lowly dwelling; and the wild flowers 
shall spring as sweetly, and the summer sun shall shine as 
brightly, on the green turf that wraps thy grave, as though a 
flood of conjugal tears had been shed on it! 

Never was there a sweeter Sabbath! The sun was beaming 
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with all its brilliancy on the green pastoral hills over which we 
bore her to the place of her final rest; and the sweet and sim- 
ple beauty of the wild flowers that decked the solitude, shed 
over the scene a peacefulness, that imparted much of its cha- 
racter to the mind. I know nothing more touching than-car- 
rying a young beautiful female, to her everlasting rest, in the 
green smiling beauty of spring time. The festal descriptions, 
which poets have interwoven with their immortal hymns, of 
‘scattering flowers on the green graves of infancy and.beauty, 
are all completely realized in imagination; and the thoughts 
that arise in the calm and mellowed spirit are so holy, and yet 
so solemn—so mournful, and yet so full of calm joy, that they 
seem given us as foretastes of the happiness of the spirit that 
has burst its clayey casement! 

On such a day were the remains of Mary Allan committed 
to the dust. Every spring, for several years afterwards, I vi- 
sited the place of her repose; and the last time I was there, 
*‘ sreen was the church-yard, beautiful and green”—and the 
flowers were springing in beauty all around her grave! 


Cc. & 
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FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


THE RING AND THE STREAM. 
A DRAMA. 
( Continued from p. 351.) 


The Spirit. _ What to thee, 

The son of time, was yesternight, I sat 
In a huge cloud, which, to its very edge, 
Was charged with winds, and tempests. 1 did wish 
To mark its bursting in full majesty 
Over the earth, uncheck’d by mortal fears. 
So, gathering up mine essence, I reclined 
Upon the lightning”s flash, and o’er the world 
Shot a wild wond’rous light. At first, I deem’d 
The meteor flame was harmless, but I found 
It was the red bolt of the wrath of God, 
And big with desolation: so I left 

ty throne of vengeance, for I could not bear 
To be the instrument of justice, and 
Couch’d from its terrors and its glories, in 
The fragrant bosom of a half-blown rose. 
There, lull’d by music, which the unseen airs 
Do bring from the melodious choirs above, 
I slept such sleep as holy spirits do 
Who are not yet ail heaven. When I woke, 
I borrow’d from the rose an zrial robe 
Of its young delicate hues, and darted far 
Upon a golden cloud unto the realms 
Of snow and frost eternal—the white point 
Most northern of your earth—then I forsook 
Mine ether couch, and, for a throne of ice, 
Exchanged its melting softness, and it fel! 
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In mist down to the earth. I rested long, 
Gazing upon that world, and, when I rose, 
I found my mantle had the snowy white 
For those to whom th’ Omnipotent hath given 
His promised boon, the bright and morning star— 
Till then, with me, thou shalt in tranquil joy 
Sport in the air, or wing thy flight above 
The atmosphere of Earth, the dense, dark robe 
Which wraps her wheeling form. The Sun’s red beam 
By day, shallin a gold garb mantle thee— 
At night, the silvery Moon’s, and both shall lend 
Their rays to be thy chariot. We shall walk 
Upon the curved Rainbow, the bright zone 
Girdling the universe, and clasping worlds 
Within its mighty circle. We shall dart 
From orb to orb, and on our brows shall bear 
The bright and shooting stars—we shall repose | 
In worlds of fire, that, nearest to the sun 
Revolve their course, and those white orbs which roll 
Far distant from his centre—we shall sail 
Through seas of ether in our cloudy ship, 
And overtike the Morning—we shall list 
The song which spirits hear—that song in which 
The bands of angels praise the unknown name 
Of the Almighty, and whose wondrous sound 
Shall even to our accents still remain 
Impossible, until the terrible day 
Shall make us like to them.—Then, when the Seals 
Be open’d, and the Heavens and Earth are doom’d, 
Shall the great judgment follow. Nature’s things 
Shall disobey her laws—Wild Anarchy 
And Uproar reign—the shadow of the foot 
Of the Eternal shall blot out the Sun. 
The Moon be motionless, and faint, and die, 
And melt away for anguish—the bright Stars 
Fall down with desolation in their light, 
And burst asunder, scattering all around 
Wo, wo—and bitterness—and there shall be 
Blood and not water,—and the Angels’ hands 
Shall grasp the four winds, and then bury them 
In their capacious bosoms. Then, all things 
Shall groan for air; and, ’midst the pouring forth 
The vials of deep wrath, and cries, and shrieks, 
And trumpet blasts, and thunderings, and groans 
Of Worlds, and shuddering of the crumbled Heaveri— 
The trampling of the death-steed shall be heard 
Bearing his mighty Rider—Summoner 
Of mortals, and the Herald of his God— 
And then—there shall be silence, in the heaven!— 
A pause of death—the uproar shall be still’d— 
For the Eternal cometh !—not a sound 
Among those myriads to break the awe 
Of his tremendous presence—not a sound 
Until the Volume of Eternity 
Be ope’d—and closed again !— 

Leontine. Is it thy voice, 
My Zoe, that doth pour these awful tones 
Upon my trembling soul?—Oh, how my heart 
Shrinks from that day of terrors !— 

The Spirit. Fear not thou— 
Thou art beloved, and thy spotless life 
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Hath won high Heaven’s grace—thou shalt throw off 
This chrysalis case, and rise, and wing thy way 
Through fields of peace and light—thou didst but err 
. One moment in thy doubts—when my bless’d soul 
Ascended from the couch of pain and grief 

To liberty, and uncontrolled joy. 

1 look’d on thee, and though in bliss, there rose 
Something, which when on earth, had been a wish 
That thou couldst see me, and that I could sooth 

Thy grief, and bind thy faith ; for thou didst doubt 
In thy affliction, and didst fear thyself 

Of God ana hope forsaken—then the prayer 

Of the departing Saint, the holy Man 

Of those dim caves, arose unto the Heaven 

For thy benighted soul, that thus the faith 

Of him whose heart was righteous, should not die 

As the guilt-spotted man’s—then Heaven heard— 
And when the words of power were said, I swept 
Downward from my bright cloud, and with the stream 
Mingled my spirit, and from its misty breast, 

Rose up before thine eyes. 

Leontine. Oh, how my soul 
Blesses thy gentle love, that thus survives 
The grave, and mingles with eternity ! 
fam more happy in this holy bond, 

Than hadst thou lived on earth; and yet there is 
One bliss, if it may be, that I would claim— 

1 hear thee, see thee—might I touch thy hand 
With my still earthly lip ? 

The Spirit. No; for that hand 
Were charged for thee with death; and this is not 
Thine hour, Oh, Beloved !—but, it comes— 

I feel a higher sense of joy than e’er 

Mine essence knew before, for soon thou wilt 
Unfetter’d be, and thy delighted spirit 

Roam blessedly with me; but soft—the air 
Is cut before me ; something human comes 
Tinted with richer hues, for there remain’d, 
The roseate colours of my flower-born robe, 
Memorial of my visit !—So, when man 
Hereafter,—as he will,—shall seek this spot, 
He will behold with wonder the rose hues 
Blushing upon the snow! 

Leontine. — Oh, lot of bliss! 
Would that I might partake it! 

The Spirit. So thou wilt! 
Be faithful to the last, thy lot wili be 
As is thy Zoe’s; not yet perfect, but 
Pure as it can be, till th’ accounting day, 
Which will unbar the golden gates of Heaven, 
Shall give us entrance there! 

Leontine. But Zoe, say 
The sinner when he perishes, how fares 
His spirit in its wanderings; doth it dwell 
At large, as thine? 

The Spirit. No !—for his liberty 
is portion’d to his actions; and that is 
As the Almighty dooms him: sometimes he 
Sleeps in a torpid sleep—the trance of death+- 
Dull, heavy, senseless. Such are those who have 
Inactive been, and reckless of the gifts 
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With which they were endow’d ; their lives unmark’d 
By any good, although unstain’d by crime— 
Spendthrifts of time—who doge’d away their days 
As they were nights, or as, instead of time, 
Eternity, was written on the brows 
Of those who stood around them—the sin-stain’d 
Are darker doom’d—sometimes enfetter’d to 
The earth which they have quitted, they are bound 
To mark the consequences of their guilt, 
And watch their issue. The proud Greek of old, 
The Macedonian, who with toil and blood, 
Strode high above the necks of fellow men, 
And trampled on warm hearts, and wither’d joy, 
To raise a mighty empire, was condemn’d 
To see his huge throne shaken, and his friends 
Sever, one by one, the columns !—He beheld 
The swords his own ambition hac unsheath’d, 
Plunged in his children’s hearts, and saw their shades 
Rise trembling from the earth, and mount afar 
Above his gloomy dungeon. These are those 
Who, chain’d within the womb of the fierce sea, 
Are tossed to and fro by the wild storm, 
And never rise in air, except to pour 
Destruction on the labouring vessel, which 
May bear some ancient friend, or child beloved, 
Or a lamenting wife. Some are compell’d 
To guide the thunderbolt of wrath, which rends 
To fragments their own home ;—such one I mark’d 
Weeping and throwing lightnings, and averting 
His eye trom where they fell!—And others float 
A pestilence in air, and carry death __ 
To the bosoms best belov’d. The Oppressor, who 
Rent from the hungry. the coarse sordid meal, 
To heap up treasures for his heirs, behoids  — 
Those heirs expire of famine, which himself 
A deadly blight upon the herb and corn 
Breathes o’er the healthy land. The Tyrant’s scourge 
Is wielded by the Demons, who through space 
With stripes pursue the spectre—worse the lot 
Of him the envy-struck, who is condemn’d 
To watch the bliss of those he most abhors, 
And which he strove to crush; he is, indeed, 
The tortured—for the penalties of hell 
Alone exceed the measure of his pangs. 

Leontine. 1 love the theme, and yet I fear to ask, 
Lest with unhallow’d question I offend 
The mercy of the Holiest!—If it be 
Permitted thee to answer, hath thine eye 
Gazed on the Majesty of God? 

The Spirit. It is 
Permitted thee to question, for thy tongue 
Is chain’d from uttering the secrets deep, 
Which have been breathed into thy list’ning ear. 
Thou art as yet but mortal, but ere long 
Thy soul shall be enfranchised; even now 
I see, but thou canst not, where near thee stands 
The beauteous shadowy King, who looks on thee 
With a soft, solemn smile, and whose cold hand 
Will fall so lightly on thy youthful brow, 
‘That to the charm’d beholder his still rest 
Shail seem like infant’s sleep; but guard thee well, 
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Temptation cometh—danger and distress 
Will soon beset thy soul—but be thou firm, 
And thou wilt be with me—but not to gaze 
Upon the light of the Eternal’s eye, 
That may not be till after Earth and Heaven 
Have pass’d away, and the great day hath judged 
Who merits such high glory; for there is 
No higher bliss than that which is reserved. 
Draw from the stream the ring—I may not stay 
Amid the sons of earth—draw forth the ring, 
And give me liberty. Once more alone, 
Recall me to thy presence. 

Leontine. Psyche, rise ! 
Soul of my love, ascend yon floating cloud 
Fringing with silver the blue canopy 
Of the majestic earth—repose, until 
The voice of love recall thee. 

I must not . 

Complain; for murmuring I am too bless’d— 
Earth hath some part in me, and I may not, 
As yet, disdain her claims. So then, her sons, 
IT will not chide away. 


Enter Bastt, Zeno, and Grezks, with ANDRONICES. 


Basil. Thou hear’st, he speaks, 
Conversing with the demons—now, old man, 
Wring from thy son his secret, let him prove 
His innocence, or else behold him die! 

Andronicus. Insatiate bigot! Oh! my son, my son! 

Have mercy on thy father’s snowy head; 
Bring not the grey hairs to the grave in wo— 
Let me not see thy young blood fall to earth, 
Ere the old man’s hath fail’d—My son, my son! 
Let me not lose thee—if thou canst—reveal 
Thy secret, and preserve thy life. 

Leontine. My life! 
It is not worth a crime—I will not break 
My promise—but I stand prepared to die. 
Weep not, oh father—death for me is bliss. 
I go to meet my Zoe—lead ye on. 
The punishment of sorcery, though I 
Am guiltless of the sin, I am prepared 
To meet, oh friends—Peace, dearest father, peace! 
We shall soon meet again—Now to the death 
My soul, my soul is ready. 

Andronicus. Wilt thou, son, 
Wilt thou destroy thy father? 

Leontine. Wish me not 

To live a sinful, and a hopeless man. 

Now, if I die, ’tis blessedly—I go. 

High Heaven will heal thine anguish, as before 
{t closed the wounds of mine. 

Basil. Friends, he will die 
Unshrinkingly—see—for himself, he has 
No fears, Attack his young heart in its loves— 
Seize on his father—let him victim be 
Of the young sorcerer’s crimes. 

Zeno. Old man, thy son 
Claims pity for his youth; but thou, whose age 
Should have far better taught, and better ruled 
His wayward spirit—thou shalt perish, man, 
The victim of his secret. 
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Leontine. Justice! Justice! 
What hath my father done? 
Zeno. The worst of sins'— 


Permitted thy young soul, which, to his charge 
The Eternal hath committed, to run wild— 
To plunge into unhallow’d mysteries, 
Forbidden unto man ;—therefore, again, 
Thou snalt, as guilty, die. 
Andronicus. I am content! 
Leontine. Content!—thou, righteous heaven! hear me! oh hes! 
Sinless is my pursuit, but if ye deem 
My wanderings other, why then, let me die; 
1 stand prepared—bind on these hands your chains, 
And let my father go. 
Andronicus. I pray ye heed 
Nor urge him farther—Ye have wisely judged— 
Lead me unto the bed of peace, which waits 
To clasp the limbs of the life wearied man. 
Zeno. Lead him unto his sentence. 
Leontine, I command 
Ye stir not. That which from my tortured soul, 
With such unhallow’d eagerness ye tear, 
Will benefit ye nothing—harden’d hearts 
Cannot partake the miracle—This ring— 
Oh agony! must I for ever lose 
My lonely hope—my happiness—and ne’er 
Look on her face again: and I must live 
This lone and wretched thing. Oh, Zoe—no! 
¥ dare not—will not—Treasured gem, return 
Into thy master’s bosom. 


Basil. Soldiers, bear 
The old man to the block. 
Leontine. Take—take the ring— 


’Tis done—’tis past—I am a wretch—My sire 
Clasp me unto thine heart—close—close—thy life 
Is sacred—safe—thy son’s is—— 


Zeno. Sorcerer, tell 
Thy usage of this ring. 
Leontine. I will, but let 


Me treasure this last moment of my peace-— 
I am the wretch doom’d to a violent death, 
Who lingers out the last hour of his life, 
Unwilling still to part—that ring, it is— 

Oh, Zoe! Iam mad—my very soul 

Is starting through mine eyes—I am ali heart, 
And that will heave and burst. 


Zeno. The ring, the ring— 
Sorcerer, declare its powers. — 
Leontine. It was given 


By a most holy man, in my lone hour, 
To save me from despair ;—he said, that while 
I kept the secret, if into this stream, 
Beneath the moonbeam, I should plunge the ring, 
It would recall to the forgotten earth 
The shade of my beloved! 

Zeno. Summon her— 
I would behold the wonder. 

Leontine. For your eyes 
Thus envy spotted, in her purity 
She will not come to earth—nor is it in 
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Her power to compass this—the charm was broke 
When I reveal’d the secret. 

Zeno. Wretch, recall 
Her presence to this world, or ev’n now 
Thy father dies the death. 

Leontine. She said my hour 
Was not far distant—can I not escape 
These tyrannies, and die !—Oh pardon, God ! 

1 will endure—still—still, I will endure, 
And wait till Iam summon’d, though it be 
In agonies unceasing. 

Zeno. I will try 
The virtues of thy ring—there, wretch, the streai 
Hath swallow’d it for ever—Silent be 
The impious lip of sorcery! 

Basil. Music, hark! 

And what a gale of sweetness breathes around : 
My senses ache; for the oppression grows 
Too strong for mortal bearing. 
[The Spirit rises in the cloud. 

Leontine. Heaven! She comes, 

Mine own, mine only one—She comes once more, 
In all her shadowy glory, with a smile 

More joyously enchanting—hour of bliss, 

I deem’d thee past for ever. 

The Spirit. Thou hast done 
With hours now, beloved. Thy account 
With time is closed for ever; now thou stepp’st 
Within the circle of eternity. 

Thou hast achiev’d the conquest of thy foe, 

The Tempter who beset thee—thou didst give 
Thine all for filial love, and wast resign’d 

To live a groaning wretch; for this the wreath— 
The coronet of Icicles doth wait 

To bind thy happy brow, and that thy death 

Be favour’d as thy life, lo! Iam sent 

To summon thee to glory, and to peace— 

Now then we part no more—thou art mine own. 
Ifenceforward and for ever, the loved charm, 

The golden chord is broken. Mourn thou not 
Thy father, peace will erown his few short days, 
For I have open’d his earth-clouded eyes, 

And now, with holiest joy, he looks upon us.— 
Thou didst once ask to touch my death-chill’d hand— 
Approach me now, and on thy lips receive 

This holy kiss, and sink upon my breast — 

°*Tis done!—Earth take thy part, the silent clay!— 
Soul !—to the elements ! 

Basil. Good Zeno, speak. 

Art thou entranced too—what hast thou seen ? 

Zeno. Nought but a silvery cloud, from which there comes 
Sounds as of heavenly music. We have wrong’d 
The innocent Leontine !—Is he dead!— 

Can that be death!—A smile is on his face !— 
O pardon, Heaven, if, in our zeal, we have 
Destroy’d the innocent.—Oh, good old man, 
Forgive us for thy son! 

Andronicus. My son is dead !— 
Glory to God!—My heaven-claim’d son is gone. 
Gone from all misery—from pain, from sin 
Unto eternal bliss.—~—Glory to God! 
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The flowers he planted, he hath gather’d young 
‘Fo bloom in paradise! ‘The stars he lent 

To light this earth, he hath reclaimed now 

To place within his crown !—Praise be to God! 
Glory to the Almighty !* 








Darietyp. 


TURKISH DECLARATION OF WAR. 


The German papers have published the following curious de- 
aration of war, issued in 1663, by Mahomet IV. against Leo- 
pold, Emperor of Germany : 

“ By the grace of God, the great God in Heaven, We Molo 
Mahomet god of the earth, renowned and powerful Emperor 
of Babylon and Judea, from ‘the rising to the setting of the sun, 
king of all earthly kings, mighty ruler of Arabia and Mauritania, 
born triumphant sovereign of Jerusalem, possessor of the tomb 
of Christ the crucified, declare to thee, Emperor of Germany, 
to thee, king of Poland, and to all the chiefs of thy land, as well 
as to the Pope of Rome, his cardinals and bishops, that We 
are resolved to attack thee with 13 kings, 1,300,000 men on 
horseback and on foot, with Turkish courage unknown to thee 
and thine. We will visit thee in Vienna thy capital, and pursue 
thee and the King of Poland and all thy allies, sword in hand, 


burning, plundering, murdering and destroying thy country and . 


subjects. As for thee, thou shalt suffer the most horrible death 
that can be imagined. As thy government is weak and cruel even 
among Christians, we will wrest from thee, with fire sword, 
thy Empire and Kingdom, and likewise overthrow and annihi- 
late the See of Rome and its triple crown. 

“‘ This, Emperor of Germany and King of Poland, is our de- 
claration to thee and to all thy dependants; and We moreover 
inform thee, that these words will speedily be followed by deeds, 
fcr which thou hast to hold thyself in readiness. 

“ Given in Our powerful city Stamboul; containing 1659 
streets, 90 hospitals, 1000 public baths, 997 fountains, 120 mar- 
kets, 115 stables for mules, 480 inns for foreigners, 1652 great 
and small schools, 4122 mosques and churches. This great 
and powerful city is four German miles in circumference, and 
on its walls are 360 strong towers. Our ancestors wrested it 
from the hands of the Christians whose wives and children were 
murdered before their eyes. Thus will We treat thee and all 
Christians, to prove our hatred and disdain. 

“ Given in the 25th year of Our age and the 7th of Our potent 
reign. 


(Signed,) “ Moto Maunomet.”’ 


* This subject is partly taken from a Tale, published some years since, intitled 
“ The Ring and the Well.” 
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388 Studying from the Life—Royal Decision, &c. 


STUDYING FROM THE LIFE. 


Dr. Resbury, a chaplain to Charles II. being once in waiting 
at Windsor, observed a person pass him in the street, who turn- 
ed many times to look at him with great earnestness; this at 
length became offensive to the doctor, who roughly inquired, 
“© What he meant by it?” The man very civilly begged pardon; 
and in explanation, said he was a painter; that he had then in 
hand a picture of Nathan reproving David, and thought that the 
doctor had the most reproving face he had ever met with. The 
explanation, however, did byt produce still harsher language 
from the divine, to which the artist did not reply, but continued 
in a quiet contemplating posture, to observe the workings of his 
features, and, at the conclusion, bowed to the doctor with great 
sang froid; said he had now completed the study of the charac- 
ter, and took his leave. 


ROYAL DECISION. 


The empress Catherine II. being desirous to choose a wife 
for the Grand Duke, communicated to the Princess of Hesse 
Darmstadt, her wish to see her Highness’s three daughters, who 
were all accounted beautiful and accomplished women. ‘They 
were accordingly brought to court, and her Imperial Majesty 
happened to be at a window of the palace when their carriage 
came up; she saw the young princesses alight, and instantly 
turning to her nobles in waiting, expressed her decided choice of 
the second, before they could be presented, or had even reached 
the presence-chamber. Catherine was afterwards asked the rea- 
son of this apparently precipitate choice: she replied, the oldest 
is unpolished, the youngest precipitate: in fact, in alighting 
from the carriage, the eldest had made a false step, the youngest 
jumped at once to the ground; the second alone had descended 
with becoming dignity and grace. 


MEN OF STRAW. 


A modern traveller in Italy, relates the following whimsical 
account of a ruse de guerre practised by a highway robber: 

‘* My companions in the diligence were all on the quz vive, 
for the carriage had been stopped and robbed two evenings be- 
fore, by a single footpad. This fellow had practised a most in- 
genious and daring stratagem to effect his purpose. He manu- 
factured ten figures of straw, who in the duskiness of them, 
appeared armed with fusiles and sabres; he drew them up in 
the road in battle array; and, having taken his post a little in 
advance of his corps, he ordered the diligence to stop, threat- 
ening if the least resistance was offered, to call up his compa- 
nions and put all the passengers to death. In this manner he 
laid the whole party under contribution, amongst whom were 
two Spanish merchants with their servants, whose purses were 
heavily laden, and who were all armed.” 
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Diterature. 





Swedish Literature-—Sweden has hitherto contributed but 
little towards the stock of European literature, but can boast 
at present of Ling, a poet, whose compositions are not only 
stamped with originality, and pregnant with fancy, but charac- 
terized by strong nationality and raciness. Among his produc- 
tions, the subjects of which are generally borrowed from north- 
ern and Swedish history, the most prominent are his Agve, a 
tragedy of superior beauty; his Idyll, intitled Love; Eylif 
the Goth; and the Diet of 1527. Besides the above-mentioned 
tragedy, he has produced several others, and some dramatic 
compositions of a different species; but the latter are not so 
successful as his offerings to the tragic muse. Ling is at present 
occupied upon an epic poem, intitled Die Asen; a portion of 
this appeared in 1816, and its merit justifies the interest with 
which his countrymen look forward to the appearance of the re- 
mainder. His allegorical epic production, Gy/fe, although so 
patriotic in its subject, has been received more coldly than his 
other works, being more imperfect and less polished. Several 
of his poems are in the Danish language, in which he composed 
a collection of poetical pieces during his stay at Copenhagen. 
Sweden possesses also at the present day a poetess of no small 
talent in Me. Asping, a lady as accomplished as she is amiable. 
Her Lapland Girl, which: appeared in the Poetical Calendar 
edited at Upsal by "she ingenious poet Atterbom, is a composi- 
tion of peculiar merit. Afzelius and Professor Geijer have 
published some beautiful Swedish ballads; and the former, in 
contributing also to a new edition of the Edda, has rendered a 
most essential service to the literature of his country. 


Lord Byron and Southey.—We mentioned some time ago, 
that report assigned to Lord Byron the authorship of a Parody 
on Southey’s Vision of Judgment. The JZ Chronicle states 
that the MS. has come to London, but is unfit for publication. 
If the accounts in circulation about it be correct, this is truly the 
case; for we are informed that it places the Spirit of a revered 
Monarch at the Gate of Hell, where Satan and the Archangel 
Michael hold a long argument respecting its final disposition. 
This situation and colloquy, so offensive to every good feeling, 
is altered by the interposition of the Soul of Mr. Southey, 
which offers to write the Devil’s Biography in two volumes 
duodecimo. The Devil rejects the proposal, and the Laureate- 
Soul makes a similar tender of its literary services to Michael, 
who also declines them. Other particulars have been mentioned 
to us, but they are not worth repeating, especially as we are 
not certain of their authenticity. 
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390 New Publications, &c. 


A new Novel, entitled, “The Fortunes of Nigel,” by the 
Author of Waverley, is announced, and the founder of Heriot’s 
Hospital is the hero of the tale. This hospital, one of the rich- 
est in Edinburgh, owes its foundation to George Heriot, jewel- 
ler to King James VI. Heriot was the son of a goldsmith in 
Edinburgh; being bred to his father’s business, he was appoint- 
ed, inthe year 1597, goldsmith to the Queen of James, and soon 
after constituted goldsmith and jeweller to the King himself, 
with a right to all the profits and emoluments of that lucrative 
ofice. Upon the accession of James to the English throne, 
Heriot followed the Court to London. By assiduous attention 
to business, he had become eminent and rich. He furnished 
jewels to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., when he went 
to the Court of Spain in 1623, These jewels were never paid 
for by James; but when Charles I. succeeded to the throne, the 
debt to Heriot was allowed to his trustees in part of their pur- 
chase money of the barony of Broughton, then crown lands, in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. These lands, are now part of 
the foundation of this hospital, for the maintenance, relief, and 
bringing up of poor and fatherless boys, freemen’s sons of the 
town of Edinburgh, the revenue of which is upwards of #5000 
per annum, and is rapidly increasing. 


A French Journal is now printed at Smyrna, under the title 
of the Spectateur Oriental; and another is published in the Rus- 
sian empire, at Odessa; two French papers appear at Madrid, 
the one entitled the Regulateur, and the other the Boussole ; 
England has its Courzer de Londres, and several French Jour- 
nals appear in various parts of Germany and Switzerland. 


Mr. Milman’s forthcoming tragic drama is to be called “ The 
Martyr of Antioch.” The Hon. W. Herbet has a tragedy in 
forwardness for the press, entitled,“ “The Weird Wanderer of 
Jutland.” 


Mr. Landseer has intimated to us, that he is preparing for 
publication a Supplement to Ancient Oriental History, which 
it is expected will throw much light on the antiquities of Chal- 
dea, Canaan, as well as on the sacred writings, particularly the 
Books of Job, Genesis, and Chronicles. The design is one of 
the most interesting and important which has been announced 
for along period Barry Cornwall’s forthcoming volume is to 
comprise “ The Flood of Thessaly,” ‘the Girl of Provence,” 
and “ the Letters of Boccacio to his Mistress,” besides minor 
poems. ‘The first, we learn, is a Greek, and the second a French 
Tale, intended to commence a series of national steries to be 
told in the poetry of this sweet and justly popular writer. The 
last relates several facts in the early life of the great Novelist, 
not very generally known. 
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Dcience. 


Compiled for the Saturday Magazine. 





Medical Quackery.—The police of Paris, from a conviction 
of the mischiefs and dangers resulting from the secret remedies 
of Charlatans, has revived and enforced the law which prohi- 
bits the editors of journals from publishing the advertisements 
of quacks and pretenders. 


Leipsic Fair.—This is the most famous place in the world 
for the sale of books. At the Easter fair of last year, there 
were exhibited 12,700 new works in German, Greek, and Latin, 


and 262 in foreign languages, such as French, Italian, Danish, 
Polish, &c. 


The Fair of Nishegcrod, in Russia, which is attended by 
large caravans from Bucharia, was last year so abundant, that 
the merchandise brought to market, was estimated at 139 mil- 
lions of rubles, about 33,360,000 dollars. 


There were submerged in Paris, during the last year (1820), 
260 persons, only 71 of which were accidental. Of them 62 
were taken out and restored to life. But of the whole 260, 
there were but 86 whe had remained less than 12 hours under 
water. Hence the number of persons restored of those of 
whom there was the least probability of success, was as 62 to 
86, or as 5 to 7 nearly. A set of Newfoundland dogs is now 
trained for the purpose of diving for persons submerged in the 
Seine, and for rescuing such as may be in danger of drowning. 


Cater pillars.—A gardener at Glasgow, having observed that 
a piece of woollen cloth which, blown by the wind, had acci- 
dentally lodged upon a gooseberry bush, was soon covered with 
caterpillars, took the hint of putting pieces of stuff on other 


plants infested with these insects. The caterpillars took re-— 


fuge upon them during the night, and in this easy way the 
bushes were cleared of them. 

Travelling by Steam.—We are informed that the possibility 
of travelling and transporting goods in carriages moved by 
steam, will soon be tried on a most extensive scale. So confident 
are the projectors of their success, that, not contented with se- 
curing their means by patent in England, they have made them- 
selves citizens of Holland and France, and taken such steps in 
Germany as will enable them to try their experiment over half 
Europe simultaneously. We are not instructed in the details 
of this invention, or rather application of invented principles in 
mechauism, and in the use of that powerful agent, steam; but 
persons of judgment i in such matters speak in sanguine terms 
of the plan. 
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Poetry. 


The following is a translation from the poetical dedication ot 
the poems of Frederick Riicxert, to Goéthe. Riicxert 1s a poet 
who will, it is predicted by the lovers of German Poetry, here- 
after be foremost on the German Parnassus. 


1. 
Darkly beautiful East, 
Wilt thou pamper and feast, 
In thy chambers, on banquets of roses and wine, 
Him, thy pale sister West, 
From a boy hath caress’d ? 
Wilt thou stoop thee, her rival, around him to twine: 
Yes—I see it is done; 
By her own setting sun, 
On thy couch, like a God, I behold him recline. 
2. 
The calm breast of Eve 
All in crimson would heave, 
When his young eye was bright as her rivalless star : 
Now the bosom of Morn 
Hath esteem’d it no scorn 
To outblush ali the crimson e’er kindled her car : 
Both are fair,—both are bright; 
When in love they unite— 
Sure the fate of their lover’s too lovely by far! 


3. 
Nay, but smile not: behold, 
Though his arm may be old, 
Did ye e’er see more nerve in an arm that was younger * 
Or the strings of a lyre, 
Swept with touches of fire, 
Into magical cadences melting you longer? 
Come, confess there is fire in 
The Napththas of Iran! 
No, young Goéthe, ’neath Italy’s sky, «vas not stronger ! 


4, 

Yet, oh yet, in his veins 

All the fervour remains— 
All the love, and the scorn, and the passionate glow, 

All the raptures of life 

In his bosom are rife— 
And his star shines as bright as it rose long ago. 

O—I say not for ever— 

But, long, long, Thou Great Giver, 
May the spirit be such, and the victory so! 


5. 
May he borrow from those, 
With whose glory he glows, 
The old charm of The East for the conquest of age ! 
May the hundredth bright year 
Close in peace o’er the peer 
Of Saadi the Splendid and Dshami the Sage! 
May his eye to the last 
Keep the fire of the past— 
And the spirit of Go€éthe be clear as his page! 





